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day, but which had not as yet roused any wide interest outside.
The new King. George III, had determined to recover for
himself the power which was nominally his, but which his
predecessors had abandoned. The control of Parliament being
a marketable thing, haggled over by well-to-do aristocrats, he
had seen that it was perfectly possible for himself, an individual
richer and more highly placed than any Duke, to enter into the
competition and by the use of the same methods as the Whig
dignitaries to outbid them and control Parliament for himself.
The process was long and tortuous. His first instrument for
this purpose, a Scotsman named Lord Bute, had carried it a
certain way, but had been forced to retire after he had secured
the removal of both Pitt and Temple from office. His successor
was Temple's brother, George Grenville, and when it was dis-
covered that he proposed to follow the same policy as Bute,
Temple in his annoyance permitted his follower Wilkes to
publish a \iolent attack.
The attack was printed on 23 April, 1763, in Number
45 of The J\'orth Briton, a number which for a short while
became nationally famous. It was far from immoderate in
phrasing, but its essential crime was that it attacked the
King's Speech, and George III, really or for show, chose to
consider this a grave insult. He, or his advisers, decided to
make this publication an excuse for a direct blow in the face of
the oligarchs who were resisting his influence. A "general
warrant" was issued for the apprehension of the printer and
author of "Number 45." Forty-eight persons were arrested
and questioned on this warrant before Wilkes was detained;
when he was seized he declined to answer questions on the
pretext of his privilege as an M.P. The case was brought before
Chief Justice Pratt, a judge of high probity, who ruled in
two successive judgments that Wilkes's privilege should have
protected him from arrest, and that general warrants were
illegal. The first direct blow of the royal fist, therefore, had
completely missed its mark. The populace of London was
vociferously amused, and the printers, proof-readers and book-
sellers who had been dragged from their beds to prison under
the general warrant, immediately commenced actions against
the Government, and had the experience, rare to the common